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The arrest and imprisonment of lecturers and students in Kenya, on flimsy charges or 
none at all, are the most visible sign of a wave of persecutions of all independent thinkers 
including workers, peasants, journalists, politicians, and lawyers. Nine students have 
recently been sentenced for up to ten years in prison. Sixty-one others spent up to seven 
months in jail awaiting trial. Six lecturers arc detained indefinitely without trial. One is 
jailed for six years. The government of President Daniel Arap Moi has chosen to in- 
timidate the academic community as an example to all Kenyans of the price of speaking 
out against the injustices, corruption, and collusion with South Africa, the USA and Bri- 
tain which are the hallmarks of neo-colonial Kenya. 

Today, the future of the University and Kenya’s academic life remains as uncertain as 
it was on October 20th, 1982, when President Moi announced that the nation’s only 
University had been “dissolved”. The coup attempt of August 1st has been used by the 
government to justify and extend the intellectual repression which was already severe in 
the term before the coup attempt. The University as an institution devoted to “the 
preservation, transmission, and increase of knowledge and the stimulation of the in- 
tellectual life and cultural development of Kenya” (The University Act, Section 5b) no 
longer exists. Academic freedom, like democratic expression, is now seen by the regime 
as actively seditious, and detrimental to the spirit of nyayoism. 

Nyayo is the KiSwahili word for “footsteps”. Under President Moi the phrase 
“follow the footsteps” came to replace Harambee{ il \ei us pull together”) as the national 
motto. Although the Kenyatta regime only paid lipservice to the idea, harambee at least 
stressed the active participation of the people. Nyayoism orders the people to follow 
passively wherever the leader’s footsteps might lead. The essence of nyayoism is submis- 
sion. Before the coup attempt of August 1st the President had suggested that a study of 
“ nyayo philosophy” would be more useful to nation-building than the study of history, 
political science, literature or any subjects encouraging independence of thought. The 
government apparently intends to promote a passive conformity at the University by do- 
ing away with “the more troublesome, non-productive departments such as sociology 
and politics” {Times Higher Educational Supplement , 7 January 1983). August 1st is be- 
ing used as an excuse to cleanse the University of “foreign ideology” : that is, of anything 
which fails to promote utter conformity of thought. 

There is nothing essentially new in the government’s postcoup approach to the na- 
tional University. The aftermath of August 1st is the climax of a series of crises and open 
confrontations between University and government going back more than a decade. The 
current situation must be seen in light of the following three points: 



1. The University throughout its brief history identified itself with the broadly 
democratic position enshrined in the ruling party KANU’s 1961 manifesto. It upheld 
bourgeois values and freedoms which are taken for granted by universities elsewhere, 
such as the right to academic freedom, and freedom of assembly. 

2. The government has steadily become more openly authoritarian. Under Kenyatta 
and his successor Moi trade unions were rendered impotent, rights of speech and 
assembly severely curtailed, popular creativity suppressed, elections rigged and Parlia- 
ment muzzled. The only public institution which still appeared the upholder of 
democratic values and national cultural traditions was the University. 

3. The nyayo regime cannot tolerate any critical voice, no matter how muted. The 
August 1st coup attempt has given it the opportunity to finish a job already begun: that 
of killing the University as a centre of democratic debate and open expression. 

After repeated clashes with the authorities over the exercise of certain basic freedoms, the 
University was considerably less strident in its insistence on these principles in 1982 than 
it had been in 1972. The death throes of the University of Nairobi can therefore be taken 
as a measure of how far the Kenyan government has moved down the path to open 
authoritarianism. 

The Colonial Beginnings 

The University of Nairobi had its beginnings in the Royal Technical College established 
in 1956 to train for A Levels and professional exams. Those Kenyans who attended 
university in the 1950’s generally did so at Makerere University College in Uganda. 
Makerere, like other university colleges set up by the colonial powers (eg. Ibadan, Legon, 
the West Indies) attempted to create a mediating elite between colonialism and the peo- 
ple. By 1961 the Royal Technical College had evolved into a university college like that of 
Makerere and Dar es Salaam, giving London University degrees; in 1964 it became a col- 
lege in the University of East Africa. The new University College had a Eurocentric 
syllabus designed to mould a westernised elite for the newly-independent country, in 
keeping with the post-colonial emphasis on continuity, and not a radical break with the 
colonial past. 

But in the 1960’s there was a strong nationalist current among Kenyans and it was 
natural that it would find a voice in the lecture rooms and halls of residence. Nationalist 
aspirations were evident in the late 1960’s debate over the syllabus, and how to make 
University teaching more responsive to the nation’s needs. Should Kenyan students study 
only English literature, or should they begin with a study of East African literature and 
that of other Third World peoples in order to understand their own situation in the 
world? Should history begin with the study of Europe or with the study of Kenya and 
East Africa? A radical change in the syllabus meant a move away from the old 
“Makerere model” and a lengthy encounter with the study of imperialism which was 
potentially damaging to foreign capitalist interests and their local agents. Meanwhile 
Kenyatta’s government was facing a principled opposition, the Kenya People’s Union, 
led by Oginga Odinga and Bildad Kaggia. The KPU attacked the regime for its land 
policy which favoured the wealthy, for its pro-western foreign policy, and for its arm- 
chair support of African liberation movements. Its treatment of the KPU was a preview 
of the drama of 1982 as the government made it clear that it was firmly in the imperialist 
camp, and that those who opposed this were communist-inspired subversives. 
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The first instance of major conflict between the campus and the authorities grew out 
of the KPU issue. When Odinga in 1969 was refused permission at the last minute to ad- 
dress a scheduled lecture at the University, students boycotted classes in protest at what 
they claimed was a violation of academic freedom. The paramilitary General Service 
Unit (GSU) was immediately sent to the campus to beat up the students and forcibly end 
the boycott. Subsequently in March five students were expelled. Ngugi wa Thiong’o then 
resigned from what was still the Department of English (later the Department of 
Literature) in protest at “the failure of the college Administration and a large section of 
the staff to make a clear and public stand on the issues that led to the crisis at the Univer- 
sity College, the mishandling of the crisis by the same adminstration, and the consequent 
suspension, itself a form of victimisation, of five students.” {Sunday Nation, 16 March 
1969). He argued that the “free circulation of ideas” was essential to a healthy universi- 
ty. 

This demonstration in the last year of the University College’s existence set a pattern 
of confrontation over issues involving basic University freedoms, with the GSU using 
students to practice their riot-control techniques. The students and many of the most 
committed lecturers maintained that they were upholding the principles of academic 
freedom and debate. They embraced patriotic aspirations which had been taken for 
granted at independence. The campus symbolised the democratic precepts of 1963, w-hile 
the government in the next two decades moved steadily to the right, culminating in the 
Moi regime’s giving military bases to the USA. 



The 1970’s: a Decade of Crisis 

In 1970 the University of East Africa was disbanded and an Act of Parliament (number 
16 of 1970) set up a relatively autonomous University of Nairobi, with Kenyatta Universi- 
ty College as its constituent college. The University Act stipulated that only the Universi- 
ty through the University Senate should decide who should teach, how it should be 
taught, and what should be taught. 

Within five years of the University Act, The Weekly Review , then in its first year 
under the editorship of Hilary Ng’weno, complained that the Act was completely ignored 
by the authorities. Ng’weno was later under the Moi regime to orchestrate the campaign 
against “leftist” University lecturers for their failure to walk the narrow path of 
nyayoism. But in 1975 under the Kenyatta regime he appeared to have some sympathy 
for academic freedom, and deplored the fact that the University had been pushed “into 
the clutches” of the Minister of Education and government (2 June 1975). 

Four major confrontations had prompted Ng’weno’s remarks. The first crisis in 1972 
grew out of the students’ demand for an underpass to connect the halls with University 
buildings across a busy street where a student had been killed by a car. Riot police and 
the GSU, armed with clubs and tear-gas, were immediately sent to break up the 
demonstration. Hundreds of students were beaten, many injured, and 56 arrested for 
allegedly participating in a riot. They were later sentenced to fines of 3,000shs.(£150) or 6 
months in jail, after being encouraged to change their pleas from not guilty to guilty. 

The fullest description of the demonstration and its brutal suppression is to be found 
in the student newspaper. The University Platform of 27 July 1972, which was banned 
after this issue. Those familiar with the University only in its later years would be 
astonished at the outspokenness of the paper. In many of the articles, a staunchly anti- 
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imperialist stance was adopted. For instance, a student memorandum requested the 
President to retire the European police chief Oswald, later replaced by the even more 
sinister Patrick Shaw. Elsewhere in the newspaper, a practical programme of reform was 
outlined, dealing with the need for new syllabi, the need for student participation in 
decision-making, and the need to improve services at the University. 

These suggestions went unheeded. The newspaper was banned, and three student leaders 
were expelled without a hearing, but were later “pardoned”. 




Patrick Shaw and riot squad 



In 1974 there were two serious crises at the University resulting in police violence, 
widespread student injuries, expulsions and closures totalling six months. The first was 
triggered by student protest at what they claimed was an abnormally high failure rate in 
the Faculty of Architecture. This grievance was merged with a broader protest at the 
massive expatriate presence in the University, which was a symptom of expatriate control 
over education generally and indeed the Kenyan economy. When the students attempted 
to organise a boycott of exams the police charged without warning onto the campus. The 
University was closed while paramilitary police armed with rifles patrolled the University 
buildings. 

Later in the year students were again brutalised by the police when they protested 
against British policy in South Africa and Rhodesia. All the students were expelled and 
had to apply for readmission. Some were not admitted when the University opened again 
five months later in January 1975. 
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JM Remembered 

No sooner had the University opened than it was again plunged into crisis. In March 1975 
there were riots on campus and in towns around Kenya following the discovery on the 
Ngong Hills of the body of JM Kariuki, a popular MP believed to represent many of the 
nationalist aspirations abandoned by Kenyatta’s government. In the months following 
Kariuki’s murder the powerful organisation GEMA (the Gikuyu, Embu and Meru 
Association) attempted to bind together students from Central Province behind Presi- 
dent Kenyatta. GEMA’s machinations on campus, and revelations contained in a sup- 
pressed Parliamentary Select Committee Report about who was behind the murder, led 
to two weeks of riots and clashes with the police during which women students were 
raped, nearly 100 students were arrested and dozens were hospitalised. ( The Weekly 
Review 2June 1975). One MP Kasanga Mulwa declared in Parliament that the University 
was being turned into a training ground for members of the police (The Weekly Review, 2 
June 1975). Kenyatta finally “pardoned” the imprisoned students. 

The next cycle of campus demonstrations, police violence, and closures revolved 
around an annual student-designated “JM Day”. Each year on March 2nd the students 
protested the murder of JM, and government collusion in the crime as revealed in the 
suppressed Parliamentary Select Committee enquiry. Each year the authorities respond- 
ed with heavy-handed tactics. In March 1976 several students were injured, and six 
students appeared in court following the JM demonstration. When the University ad- 
ministration tried to intervene, it was warned off by the authorities. The following year’s 
demonstration called forth the usual tear-gas and clubs. According to The Weekly 
Review , “those arrested included not only students but also press photographers, some 
of whose cameras were smashed by the police in the process. The chief photographer of 
The Standard and a reporter got clubbed by the riot police as they tried to cover the 
demonstration.” (7 March 1977). The University did not close until later in the month of 
March, when Faculty of Commerce students protested administrative irregularities in 
setting and marking exams, and 70 students (including the entire second year of the 
Faculty) were suspended. 

In the final years of Kenyatta’s Presidency and Chancellorship there was little re- 
maining outward sign at the University of the frank outspokenness and critical debate of 
1972. When Ngugi wa Thiong’o, the Professor of Literature, was detained without trial 
in December 1977, presumably because of his involvement with rural theatre at 
Kamiriithu, there was very little open University protest. The extent to which freedom of 
discussion at the University had been eroded can be seen in the response to the inaugural 
lecture by Hilary Ojiambo, the Professor of Medicine. Ojiambo had criticised the 
University administration for its general lack of discipline and consideration of merit in 
making academic promotions. For these home truths he was sacked as the chairman of 
the Department of Medicine (The Weekly Review, 20 March 1978). 

Under the circumstances of growing repression in the country and the campus, debate 
which had earlier been conducted openly now went underground, to surface in numerous 
student leaflets. Leaflets which held fast to the nationalist position of the 1960’s were 
considered extreme in the climate of the late 1970’s authoritarianism. A few brave voices 
at the University continued to insist on the freedom given to the institution by the Univer- 
sity Act of 1970, and to speak the language of nationalism and democracy. There was no 
place for such language in post-JM Kenya. 
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Students flee from police, 1975 



Police with student captive, 1975 
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Enter Moi 

With Kenyatta’s death in August 1978, the country got a new President and the Universi- 
ty a new Chancellor. Students responded to President Moi’s release of Kenyatta’s de- 
tainees with a joyous demonstration in the streets of Nairobi. For a change they were un- 
molested by the police, and it seemed possible that there would be a new era of 
understanding between the University and the authorities. Nyctyoism was still in its infan- 
cy. Many people in the country were taken in by the populist rhetoric initially adopted by 
Moi. 

But a return to nationalist ideals and to basic freedoms of discussion and democratic 
participation was never on the cards. The University lost all pretence to autonomy when 
a new Ministry of Higher Education was created which considered the University its 
special province. Lectures and seminars were again cancelled if deemed controversial (for 
example. S. Gutto’s paper on the unconstitutional practices of the Attorney General 
Charles Njonjo. See The Weekly Review , 26 January 1979). In October 1979, only ten 
months after the students had demonstrated their support for Moi, they took to the 
streets protesting the barring of Odinga and five ex KPU members from contesting 
Parliamentary seats. They also demanded that Ngugi wa Thiong’o be reinstated as Pro- 
fessor of Literature. Moi resorted to what was to become his only “solution” to Univer- 
sity problems: he immediately closed the institution less than two weeks after the beginn- 
ing of the new academic year, decreeing that “Christmas vacation” be brought forward 
to October 13th. By the time “Christmas vacation” was over (November 12th) six stu- 
dent spokesmen had been expelled for their role in the latest demonstration. In the 
following weeks the campus was tense over the fate of the expelled students. Leaflets cir- 
culated demanding their reinstatement and opposing the undemocratic practices of the 
ruling party KANU. The clumsy attempt by the authorities to establish a branch of 
KANU on campus only increased student unrest. 

The students also had numerous grievances concerning conditions on campus. Years 
of gross mismanagement were catching up with the University which by February 1980 
had overdrawn its bank account by 12 million shillings and owed millions more to its 
creditors. The administration had been spending enormous sums renting staff housing at 
inflated rates from landlords who were in some cases University Council members. The 
catering department indulged in ill-concealed fiddling with the accounts and food meant 
for the students. Proper auditing had not been carried out for years. “Outside donors 
who claim their money is misused are also refusing to give the University any research 
money.” ( The Weekly Review , 22 February 1980). All the University facilities were 
severely overcrowded. In June 1979, despite the fact that 900 students already had no 
University accommodation and were living in slums around the city, the Vice-Chancellor 
had announced that additional students would be admitted as an emergency measure. 
The government reaction to the long catalogue of deficiencies at the University was to 
order all departments to cut their expenditure by 1 4 Vi °lo , a process extended over the 
next two years when inflation was running at 25%. Thus while student numbers con- 
tinued to expand, the University budget drastically contracted. 

Students meanwhile had been without a representative body since their union had 
been dissolved in October 1979. With no regular channels for approaching the ad- 
ministration, they rioted in the dining halls in February 1980. The University was then 
closed for the second time in five months. Following the closure, the newspaper and the 
University Senate Probe Committee on Recurrent Student Disturbances discovered that 
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there was considerable substance to student complaints about deteriorating catering ser- 
vices. The Senate Report, issued in June 1980, cited the gross mismanagement of income 
from the halls, catering and computer units, vet and coffee farms, University bookshop 
and Institute of Adult Studies. No proper records were kept. Students were being fed 
substandard food. There were a large number of non-existent cooks on the catering 
payroll. Chinese mushrooms and expensive spirits were purchased with student- 
designated funds but were never consumed by the students. The Report commented that 
“what was lacking was not money but management”. It went on to report severe over- 
crowding in the halls of residence, classrooms, libraries and labs, and maintained that 
student unrest was increased by the lack of dialogue between the students, University ad- 
ministration, and the government. 

Endless Closures 

The author of this Senate Report could in no way be considered “radical”. They had 
found student grievances to be genuine and had made some moderate suggestions about 
how the situation could be saved. The nyayo government chose to ignore this advice and 
began what was to become a serious campaign to paint University unrest as part of a con- 
spiratorial plot by a group of lecturers in foreign pay. During the next two years The 
Weekly Review led the way in orchestrating this campaign against a “handful” of lec- 
turers it claimed were hoping to bring chaos and misery to the country. These lecturers 
were, it maintained, using the University Staff Union to pursue their disruptive goals. It 
is not a coincidence that the Union officials most hotly pursued by Hilary Ng’weno in 
The Weekly Review are all detained or in exile now. 

As an example of how these lecturers operated, The Weekly Review and the govern- 
ment pointed to a licensed demonstration held by the University in early July 1980 to pro- 
test the murder of the well-known scholar and activist Walter Rodney, to condemn apar- 
theid in South Africa and the role played by multinationals in Kenya. Although the 
demonstration was peaceful throughout, it was denounced by the government as an in- 
sult to Kenya’s friends (presumably America and South Africa) and a platform for “pro- 
nounced leftist thinking.” The type of nationalist rhetoric which was standard currency 
in 1970 was now, a decade later, equated with subversion by Moi and the leading 
ideologue of his regime — Hilary Ng’weno. Dr. Peter Anyang’ Nyong’o (now in exile) 
was arrested for defending the demonstration and stating that one cannot denounce 
apartheid and at the same time ignore imperialism on which it rests. A law lecturer Willie 
Mutunga (now in detention) had insisted that academic freedom was inshrined in the 
University Act. For this statement he was excoriated by The Weekly Review as one of the 
“determined small well-organised group among lecturers” who were using the Universi- 
ty Staff Union to destablise the country. Apparently Mr. Ng’weno’s editorial mirrored 
the President’s views and within days the University Staff Union and the largest union in 
Kenya, the Civil Servants Union, were banned. The President casually announced these 
serious changes while attending the wedding of a son of the head of the armed forces. 
Under Kenyan law the President does not have the power to ban organisations. 

By late 1980 there was no student representative body, no staff union and bannings 
and closures had become the norm. The University was increasingly isolated as the 
despotic regime sought to keep control over a deteriorating economic and political situa- 
tion. There was little possibility of dialogue, as the Senate Probe Committee had recom- 
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mended. Underground leaflets continued to circulate attacking the policies of the Moi 
regime from a nationalist standpoint. In November 1980 students at Kenyatta University 
College who asked the administration to discuss Teaching Practice pay and conditions 
were immediately dispersed by the riot police and the College closed. Second year 
students were sent home indefinitely. According to The Nairobi Times , “it would seem 
that the Ministry of Higher Education has only itself to blame for the events leading to 
the demonstration ... the minister and his permanent secretary twice snubbed the 
students’ representatives and the principal of the College ... when they sought an au- 
dience with the ministry concerning the heightening tension over the question of teaching 
practice allowances.” (23 November 1980). Students had to conform to strict terms 
before being allowed back, and 39 of them were expelled without their cases being con- 
sidered according to laid down University regulations. As part of a now familiar pattern, 
they were later pardoned and forced to sign an apology. 

In 1981 the crises multiplied. As JM Day approached, the students planned to hold a 
symposium on the theme “What is a Struggle” as an alternative to demonstrating in the 
streets. They requested certain lecturers to address them, and asked for a boycott of 
classes to mark JM’s memory. The President meanwhile warned the University against 
any sort of demonstration on JM Day, and — in a variation of general practice — 
ordered the University closed BEFORE JM Day when it seemed that the students were 
prepared to defy his ruling. In an article and editorial in The Weekly Review the five lec- 
turers invited to address the symposium were accused of organising it in order to 
destablise the government. They subsequently sued The Weekly Review and its editor, 
hoping to expose the smear campaign against the academic community in open court. 
(The case is still pending: of the five lecturers involved, two are now in detention and one 
in exile. See The Weekly Review , 6 March 1981). 

In the following months scheduled University lectures by the Zimbabwean Edgar 
Tekere and the Kenyan populist MP Koigi wa Wamwere (now detained) were banned, 
leaving students and lecturers resentful about this further curtailment of freedom of ex- 
pression and assembly. Serious trouble was meanwhile brewing over a statement made by 
the Vice-Chancellor that the University would be shut for nine months at the end of the 
current academic year, ostensibly to avoid the dry season food shortages. Many people 
felt that the Vice-Chancellor was not telling the whole story. There were rumours that the 
institution did not have the funds to keep going, and that the government wanted to rear- 
range the calender so that JM Day fell in the holiday period. While students were con- 
templating another wasted nine month period, KANU at the last moment refused to 
allow Oginga Odinga to stand for Parliament, and the government doctors went on 
strike. 

What followed at the campus was a dress rehearsal for the brutality of August 1982. The 
students planned a boycott of classes to protest the proposed nine months’ closure and 
the banning of Odinga and to give their support to the striking doctors. The Weekly 
Review reported what happened next: 

On Monday when the students gathered in the Great Court to begin their boycott, 
hundreds of heavily armed riot police and GSU men ringed the campus on foot, trucks, 
Land Rovers, and other types of vehicles and dispersed the students. For most of the rest 
of the morning, the police mounted an intensive operation to seek out and disperse the 
students all over the city. Scores of innocent residents mistaken for students were beaten 
up by the police, some of them to unconsciousness. (22 May 1981). 
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The Weekly Review went on to blame a small group of “radical lecturers” for the 
trouble: “The readiness with which these radical lecturers confront authority has become 
a fashionable thing for students with radical tendencies to observe and emulate.” As 
alleged proof, the magazine cited the pronouncements of the Minister for Constitutional 
Affairs, Charles Njonjo, an unashamed spokesman for imperialist interests in East 
Africa and even an advocate of Kenyan/South African connections. Mr. Njonjo claimed 
that “Marxist lecturers are using students to spread anarchy; the government should get 
tough with them.” From then on the “Marxist threat” was to become a sing-song in the 
pages of Ng’weno’s Weekly Review and in the Presidential pronouncements. 

As a first step toward “getting tough” the government withdrew the passports of cer- 
tain lecturers and ordered all others to get clearance from the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Immigration department in order to travel abroad. The students were placed under 
village arrest. 

The students were therefore scattered out of Nairobi when the OAU met there in June 
1981 under the chairmanship of President Moi. After the OAU meeting was over, the 
University opened in piecemeal fashion, with students applying for readmission and 
showing letters of good behaviour from their chiefs. Members of the unofficial student 
interim committee were expelled and this time there was no Presidential pardon. Faced 
with the impending breakdown of the sole national University the government set up a 
commission chaired by a foreigner to examine the feasibility of a second University. 
Since only half of those who qualified for admission could secure a place at the Universi- 
ty of Nairobi, building a second University made good sense on one level at least. But on 
another level the proposal was a thinly-veiled threat to the institution which had come to 
seem relentlessly “anti -nyayo” . There were suggestions that there would be less unrest if 
the University was removed from Nairobi, or dismembered in some way. 



The Chancellor of the University, with the Minister for Constitutional Affairs 



The Final Year 



Early in 1982 the University administration announced that the students would at last be 
able to elect their own leaders. They had had no representative body since late 1979. In 
April elections were held, and the Students Organisation of Nairobi University (SONU) 
was constituted under the chairmanship of the design student Titus Adungosi (now in 
prison for ten years). 

Sonu immediately took a stand against the Minister for Higher Education when — in 
the space of one week — he shut four institutions of higher education in the country, in- 
cluding Kenyatta University College, after student demonstrations. At Kenyatta Univer- 
sity College the students had again demonstrated over the perennial problem of Teaching 
Practice conditions. The riot police were sent in, and a member of the kitchen staff was 
beaten to death by the police who mistook him for a student. Again the students were 
sent home to report to their chiefs and, as The Weekly Review commented, “it seems 
that the Ministry of Higher Education has no immediate intentions of trying to look into 
the students’ grievances.” (28 May 1982) 

in the opening months of 1982 the country moved towards its worst crisis since in- 
dependence. In the period March to June, the government razed to the ground the 
Kamiriithu community theatre which had become strongly identified with nationalist 
aspirations, rushed legislation through a cowed Parliament making Kenya a one-party 
state, and brought back detention without trial with the arrests of a business partner of 
the President’s, Stephen Muriithi, a leading constitutional lawyer, John Khaminwa, and 
a radical nationalist politician, George Anyona. University lecturers were a chief target 
of this intensified phase of government repression. On June 3rd Maina wa Kinyatti, a lec- 
turer in history at Kenyatta University College known for his research into the Mau Mau 
movement, was arrested and a large number of books and files taken from his home. For 
four months he awaited trial in prison on the charge of possessing a “seditious publica- 
tion” entitled “Moi’s Divisive Tactics Exposed”, one of the student hand-outs of late 
1980. After a farcical trial he was addressed by Chief Magistrate Abdul Rauf as a 
“lecturer in political science at the University of Nairobi” and sentenced to six years. 

Maina’s arrest was followed by the arrest and subsequent detention without trial of 
five University lecturers, including the geographer Kamoji Wachiira who is Kenya’s 
leading expert on indigenous trees, the linguist and playwright Al-Amin Mazrui, the 
psychologist Edward Oyugi, an historian who had publicly stated (before Kenya was 
made a de jure one-party state) that Kenyans did have the right to form another party, 
Mukaru Ng’ang’a, and the law lecturer who had defended the Staff Union and academic 
freedom, Willie Mutunga. Mutunga, Mazrui, Oyugi, and Wachiira were executive of- 
ficials of the banned University Staff Union and later interim executive officials of the 
University Staff Association. At no time were public explanations offered for these 
detentions. 

These arrests and detentions were intended to intimidate the rest of the staff and 
spread a climate of fear. No one knew who would be picked up next. Some courageous 
lecturers held meetings at which they petitioned the President to release their colleagues. 
But most were cowed and silent. Even the students hesitated to take a united public stand 
on behalf of the imprisoned lecturers. The Anvil , the official student newspaper of the 
School of Journalism, in language quite unlike that of The University Platform of July 
1972, went about as far as it was prudent to go when it reported that “most lecturers have 
shrunk into their shells and are now keeping away from any intellectual discussion. We 
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do not know as of now if those away on their sabbaticals will opt to come back to their 
posts. For others, everybody knows where they are!” (29 July 1982). 

The students were more forthright when it came to fighting their own battle. In May 
of 1982 the government announced that it intended to ‘‘instill discipline” by changing 
the terms on which student loans were held. According to the new plan, parents were to 
be required to deposit land title deeds before their children would be granted loans to at- 
tend the University. This new loan scheme was vigorously opposed by the students on the 
grounds that it would discriminate against the large number of poor or propertyless 
families and make the University an even more openly elitist institution. During July 
SONU organised a student boycott of the new loans forms. On July 28th, after trying in 
vain to discuss the issue with the Minister for Higher Education, SONU announced that 
it would lead the students to the Minister’s office on August 12th if he did not agree to see 
them before then. 



IMPRISONED 




Katnoji Wachiira, Senior Lecturer, 
Department of Geography: DETAINED 



A l- A min Mazrui, Lecturer 
Department of Linguistics: DETAINED 




Willie Mutunga, Senior Lecturer 
Commercial Law: DETAINED 




Edward Oyugi, Senior Lecturer, 
Department of Psychology: DETAINED 




Mukaru Ng ’ang * a , Lecturer , 

Institute of African Studies: DETAINED 




Maina wa Kinyatti, Senior Lecturer, 
Department of History: SIX YEARS 



August 1st and After 

Four days later the Kenya Air Force briefly seized control of certain downtown installa- 
tions and announced that Moi’s government had been overthrown. The government has 
remained silent about the harrowing events which occurred at the University and 
elsewhere as nyayo soldiers moved against the KAF rebels and the civilian population. 
Two, possibly three buses crowded with students and other youths were machine-gunned 
on August 1st according to well-founded reports from Nairobi. The government through 
The Weekly Review is now circulating a lame cover-up about the dead students by alleg- 
ing that those who have not reported back were sons and daughters of unnamed “promi- 
nent people” gone to study abroad. The Weekly Review adds: “Sources within the 
University administration confirmed that only a few students, not including those who 
had been jailed, did not show up. Their number, according to them is negligible.” (11 
March 1983). 

There are vivid accounts of student rooms at the main campus being invaded by 
groups of soldiers on August 1st. (Simon Fraser University The Peak , 7 October 1982). 
Terrified students were ordered to remove and hand over all their valuables at gunpoint. 
Women students were gang raped by nyayo soldiers on the day of the coup attempt, and 
again on August 2nd when the army surrounded the halls of residence, and systematically 
robbed and beat the students. 

On August 2nd the government closed the University indefinitely. An unknown 
number of students were arrested and taken off to various police stations for interroga- 
tion. According to first-hand reports they were maltreated and forced to sign confessions 
and implicate other students. Some were initially charged with riot but this was later 
changed to the more serious charge of sedition. All were denied bail, and some were 
unable to obtain essential medical attention (The Nairobi Times , 5 November 1982). In 
the weeks and months following the coup attempt, other students were arrested as they 
went to report to their chiefs, bringing the total of those awaiting trial in the Nairobi In- 
dustrial Area Remand Prison to 70. Up to 65 of them were held for months in a single cell 
designed for a fraction of that number. They had only two toilets and one shower which 
were unusable for long periods. Those who complained about conditions were beaten or 
placed in punishment cells (The Guardian , 3 January 1983). 

While students waited for the government to take its next step, three of their col- 
leagues were brought to court. The SONU chairman, Titus Adungosi, had reportedly 
been beaten up on arrest in early August, and taken to the intensive care unit of a Nairobi 
hospital (The Nairobi Times , 20 August 1982). On September 24th he made a brief ap- 
pearance before the same Chief Magistrate Abdul Rauf who later sentenced the lecturer 
Maina wa Kinyatti to six years in prison. Adungosi was unrepresented, and after a trial 
lasting a few minutes was sentenced to 10 years. Another student, Peter Nicholas Oginga 
Ogego, was sentenced on October 7th to six years for sedition by the same Chief 
Magistrate. Attorney General Kamere (who was later sacked) appealed against the 
sentence on the grounds that Ogego had not “shown remorse”, and Justice Mathew 
Muli who has since then replaced Kamere as Attorney General added four more years to 
the sentence (The Nairobi Times , 9 November 1982). A third student, David Onyango 
Oloo, was given a five year jail term. After several changes were made in the charge in an 
effort to induce him to plead guilty, he was finally tried for “writing, possessing, and 
publishing” a seditious document — in fact an incomplete essay in his own handwriting. 
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Oloo refused to plead guilty even when two lawyers withdrew from the case. He proceed- 
ed to conduct his own defence, and contended that it was “high time the court defined 
what was meant by ‘sedition’. Where is the demarcation point where somebody says here 
is where constructive criticism stops and this is where sedition begins?” (The Daily Na- 
tion , 27 October 1982). 

Meanwhile Moi’s repressive policies were attracting unwelcome international atten- 
tion. A campaign was started in many of the countries of Europe, North America, the 
Caribbean, India and Africa for the release of the University lecturers, students, and all 
the other political prisoners. The student trials, due to start in January 1983, were 
postponed from one week to the next. Finally, in response to domestic rumblings and in- 
ternational pressure, and to give the new Attorney General an appearance of difference, 
President Moi on February 22nd, 1983 announced the release of 412 Air Force men and 
61 University students. He claimed that he had decided that “purely on merit these ser- 
vicemen and students shall benefit from Presidential clemency.” (The Daily Nation , 23 
February 1983). 

No sooner had “clemency” been extended to the 61 who should never have been in 
prison in the first place, than the six remaining students appeared in court and were swift- 
ly jailed for five or six years for sedition. All but one pleaded “not guilty”. It is clear that 
these six students were tried and sentenced to ensure the “good behaviour” of the 
University community. Before the other 61 were released, they were warned by the Chief 
Justice that “there is nothing to prevent the authorities from again charging you with the 
present offence.” (The Daily Nation , 23 February 1983). 




David Onyango Oloo, student: FIVE YEARS 




Titus Adungosi, student: TEN YEARS 



Shortly before the release of the 61 students the Minister for Higher Education had 
announced that students should return to the University on March 1st to sit last year’s ex- 
ams. In the same speech he assured the nation that the international reputation of the 
University was undamaged. He was careful to add that the University was still 
“dissolved” and that the doors would shut again after the two month exam period. By 
recalling the students on the day before JM Day, the government clearly felt that it had 
intimidated them sufficiently to prevent any sort of demonstration. In order to drive the 
point home, Moi told a public rally during the same week that if any students misbehave, 
they could expect no mercy. A month later the government dropped treason charges 
against the Dean of the Faculty of Engineering, Professor Vincent Otieno, and detained 
him without trial. 

The University is awaiting the results of the probe committee set up in October 1982 
with a mandate to find “how best to make the University serve the interests of nation- 
“building” — viz: nyayoism . The prevailing climate of fear and demoralisation, the in- 
timidation, deaths and jailing of students, the arrests, detentions, and exiles among lec- 
turers, have devastated the Kenyan academic community. Whatever shape the University 
may take as a result of probe committee recommendations, it is clear that as long as the 
freedoms of thought, debate, and assembly are considered seditious, as long as legitimate 
nationalist aspirations are termed “foreign ideology”, as long as people of outstanding 
commitment remain detained without trial for putting their talents at the service of 
students and their country, there is no hope that a reconstituted University of Nairobi 
will be worthy of the name. 



THE COMMITTEE FOR THE RELEASE OF POLITICAL 
PRISONERS IN KENYA APPEALS TO YOU TO DEMAND 

the release of the university lecturers, 

STUDENTS, AND ALL THE OTHER POLITICAL 
PRISONERS. 
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The Committee for the Release of Political Prisoners in Kenya was formed in Lon- 
don on July 2, 1982 as a response to rising concern about the Kenya government’s 
campaign of arrests, detentions and harassment of university lecturers, students, 
writers, lawyers, peasants, workers and members of parliament and the systematic 
attacks on intellectual, political and cultural life. 

The Committee has the following objectives: 

• To campaign for the release of political prisoners in Kenya; 

• To express solidarity with the people of Kenya in their struggle for democratic 
rights (e.g. political, cultural and trade union freedoms); 

• To sensitize the international public opinion on the repressive nature of the Ke- 
nyan regime; 

• To support Kenyan people in their opposition to U.S. military bases and all 
other foreign military presence in Kenya. 



NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF THOSE 
TO WHOM APPEALS SHOULD BE SENT 

His Excellency Hon Daniel Arap Moi 
President of the Republic of Kenya 
State House PO Box 40530 
Nairobi, Kenya 

The Hon. Mwai Kibaki 
Vice-President of the Republic of Kenya 
and Minister for Home Affairs 
Office of the Vice-President 
PO Box 30007 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Mr. J.G. Kiereini 
Chief Secretary 
Office of the President 
Harambee House 
PO Box 30510 
Nairobi, Kenya 



Hon. J .J. Kamotho 
Minister for Higher Education 
New Jogoo House 
PO Box 30040 
Nairobi, Kenya 

Hon. John Keen 
Office of the President 
PO Box 30510 
Nairobi, Kenya 



H.E. Mr. Bethuel A. Kiplagat 

High Commissioner of the Republic of 

Kenya to the UK 

45 Portland Place 

London W1 



RELEASE THE UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERS AND ALL THE OTHER 
POLITICAL PRISONERS IN KENYA! 

OPPOSE US MILITARY BASES IN 
KENYA! 



UNIVERSITY DESTROYED 

MOI CROWNS TEN YEARS 
OF GOVERNMENT TERROR 
IN KENYA 




Riot police in pursuit of students , 1969 
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